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ABSTRACT 

Conducted under the auspices of the City of Los 
Angeles, East/Northeast Model Cities Program, and the cooperation of 
the Los Angeles Unified School District and Occidental College, this 
report covers the testing of 158 participants (principals, 
coordinators, and teachers from East Los Angeles elementary schools) 
in a program of in-service education titled "The Mexican American in 
the Schools." The objective of the research was to change teacher 
perceptions and behavior with respect to Mexican American students. 
The methodology utilized included a multimedia approach, instructor 
lectures, a simulation game, and home and community visits. A special 
inventory of beliefs was devised to discover the perceptions that 
educational personnel in East Los Angeles have about the nature and 
incidence of problems encountered by Mexican Americans on the east 
side. As measured by the pretest and posttest inventories, it was 
concluded that changes in perception were small but did move 
consistently in a positive direction. Some recommendations for course 
improvement were that the specifics of the conflict between middle 
class American values and Mexican values should be identified and 
taught, and that specific values in the Mexican educational tradition 
and the ways in which American schools can relate to those values 
should be taught. The inventory of beliefs is included in the 
appendix. (HBC) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Data recently published by the Los Angeles Unified 
School District clearly show that children in schools with 
large minority enrollment (over 751) are far behind their 
Anglo peers in reading achievement. Many reasons have been 
advanced for this deficit: ineffective instructional sys- 

tems, children's lack of proficiency in English, negative 
or neutral home influences, and others. Recent evidence 
seems to indicate that teachers also contribute to the de- 
ficit. They do so unwittingly through their low expecta- 
tions of minority children. They may also do so through 
behavior which conflicts with the child's home culture and 
language. 

PR03LEM 

The problem which the Hispanic Urban Center confronted 
was how to change teacher perceptions and behavior with 
respect to Mexican American students. 

METHODS 

i ■ l i ’• 

The Center adopted an educational strategy. A multi- 
media approach was used including tape recordings, movies, 
and video recordings. Also utilized were instructor lectures. 
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a simulation game, and home and community visits. In some 
cases the instructional intent was to inform, in others to 
shock. Underlying the approach was a strong belief that 
behavior will change only as new perceptions and a new out- 
look are acquired. 

.* f . 

SAMPLE AND DESIGN 

• I 

’ I \ . * 

The participants in the three semester -unit seminar 
were 158 principals, coordinators and teachers from East 

* V 

Los Angeles elementary schools. Most of them were non- 
Mexican American. The participants were divided into eight 
seminars of approximately 20 people. Each group met once 
a week for 15 weeks. A test was administered to each 
learner at the beginning and at the end of the course. 

There was no control group. The fact that the design 
of the programs did not allow for control of extraneous 
variables that might influence pretest and posttest dif- 
ferences makes interpretation of the results difficult. 

A conservative approach to interpretation of data will there- 
fore be taken. The importance of this program at its initial 
stage must be seen as mych in what Was learned about how to 
organize and evaluate .this kind of course, as in changes 
that may have occurred in the learners. 



MEASURING INSTRUMENT 



A specially devised inventory of beliefs was used for 
both the pretest and the posttest. The purpose of the in- 
ventory was to discover the perceptions that educational 
personnel in East Los Angeles have about the nature and in- 
cidence of problems encountered by Mexican Americans on the 
Eastside. 

Inventory items consisted of statements about problems 
which public school administrators believe are experienced 
by Mexican Americans in East Los Angeles. Categories of 
response were designed to allow respondents to indicate 
how widespread they believe a given problem it. There were 
five categories which specified a frequency band in terms 
of percentage (0-201, 21-401, 41-604, 61-804, 81-1004). A 
sixth category, "don't know"; allowed the respondents who 
lacked relevant experience or who felt threatened by an i- 
tem to avoid making a quantitative response. The choice of 
five major response categories corresponds to recommendations 
for constructing Likert- type instruments. The sixth cate- 
gory was allowed because of the socially sensitive nature 
of the inventory content even though such a category is con- 
trary to the usual recommendations. A copy of the inventory 
is included in the Appendix. 
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The discussion of results for the pretest and posttest 
will be presented in the form of item analyses. The key to 
the inventory items by subject categories is contained in 
Table 1. Items will be treated by subject categories ra-, 
ther than in the order they appeared on the test. Results 
for pretest and posttest items in numerical order form Table 
2. Parameters to be discussed are group modes and shape of 
the distributions. 
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TABLE 1 



I. 

\ 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



DISTRIBUTION OF ITEMS OVER PROBLEM AREAS 



EDUCATION PROBLEMS 

A. School Related 

1. Services (63) 

2. Curriculum (44 , 58) 

3. Teachers (10, 17, 18, 26, 43, 48, 60, 62) 

B. Learner Related Problems 

1 . Symptoms 

a. dropout (8, 23, 51) 

b. achievement (30) 

2. Causes 

a. alienation (6) 

b. health (27) 

c. entry skills (57) 

d. language (50) 

e. self-discipline (52) 

C. Home Related Problems 

1. Educational Status of Parents 

a. preparation (39, 42) 

b. attitudes (55, 35, 36) 

2. Study Environment (46, 21) 

3. Parents Moral Support of Child (5,40,56,4,37,28,41) 
FAMILY PROBLEMS 

A. . Acculturation (29) 

B. Language (3) 

C. Poverty (12, 32, 38, S3, 54) 

D. Family Management and Organization (13,19,24,59,64) 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT 

A. Causes in the Mexican American ( 7 , 9,11 ,14,31 ,33,34,47) 

B. Causes in the Employer (22, 45) 

COMMUNITY SERVICES 

A. Politics (49) 

B. Recreation (1) 

C. Guidance (2) 

p. Health (15, 61) 

E. Law Enforcement (16, 20, 25) 
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EDUCATION PROBLEMS 



1 

1 

In this section, items can be subdivided by whether 
beliefs relate to factors in the school, factors in the 
learner, or factors in the home. 

A. School Related 
1. Services 

One item (63) relates to school services. The item 
reads, "Counseling for Mexican Americans at the high 
school level is inadequate," This item drew the most 
"don’t know" responses of any item on the pretest. 
This seems to reflect the elementary school orienta- 
tion of the respondents. Many probably do not know 
what occurs in East Los Angeles high schools. The 
modal value for this item on both the pretest snd 
the posttest was 81-100%. In other words, for those 
who think they know the situation, the tendency is 
to believe that counseling at the high school level 
is inadequate for most Mexican American students. 

It should be noted that there was a substantial shift 
away from the "don't know" category on the post test. 
The belief that counseling is inadequate for most 
Chicano students is shared by more people after in- 
struction than before. 
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2 . Curriculum 

Two items (44, 58) dealt with curriculum. The first 
of these reads, "The curriculum for the Mexican Ameri- 
can ch i Id is re levan t to his~personaT~lif e “andback- 
ground." The mod_al value on both the pretest and post- 
test was 0-20%. Teachers believe that the curriculum 
is relevant for relatively few Mexican American stu- 
dents. It would.be interesting to find out what they 
think should be done to make the curriculum relevant. 

The other item related to curriculum states, "Mexican 
American children lose interest in school because 
there isn’t enough for them to identify with." Res- 
ponses to this item showed no clearcut consensus. 
Response category selections ranged rather evenly 
over all possible values. Considering the shape of 
the total curve, the mode 61-801, is relatively mean- 
ingless. This is a strange result when it is consi- 
dered in the light of results for item 44. On the 

I* 

one hand the teachers are nearly unanimous in agreeing 
the curriculum is irrelevant for the Mexican American 
child. But they do not concur in believing that the 
lack of relevance (material with which to identify) 
is not a sijgnificant cause of tlie children’s disin- 
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terest.. It may be that the fault is ambiguity ih 

item 58 . 

. ♦ ♦ 

3« Teachers 

Eight items (10, 17, 18, 26, 43, 48, 60,- and 62) deal 
with the teacher factor. Two of these deal with 

teacher skill in instructing Mexican American stu- 

/ • 

dents. Item 18 states, "East Los Angeles school per- 
sonne 1 understand and speak Spanish well." Teachers 
overwhelmingly selected the 0-201 category both pre 
and post. Item 43 states, "East Los Angeles school 
personnel have the skills they need to deal adequately 
with the Mexican American child." The modal value on 
the pretest was 21-40%. The the posttest, the modal 
value moved to 0-201. In both items the respondents 

judged that there were relatively few teachers with 

. •. { * ' : 

the necessary skills. The instructional program 
seems to have convinced some respondents that the 
teacher skills deficit is more serious than they 
had originally judged . 

When it comes to evaluating the kind of teaching 
turned in by East Los Angeles teachers, the respond- 
ents tend to rate them more highly than might be ex- 
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pected considering their own admission that they 
lack the requisite skills for doing the job. This 
conclusion follows from results for item 26; 

"Teachers in East Los Angeles do a good job of in- 
structing Mexican American students." The modal 
value on both the pretest and posttest was 41-601. 

In both cases the curve tails off evenly to each 
ext reme . The couTse of instruction seems to have 
resulted in increased variability and lesser kur- 
tosi s. Respondents believe that teachers do a 
good job with at least half of their Mexican Ameri- 
can students. This implies conversely that res- 
pondents believe that there is a substantial number 
of students who are not receiving good instruction. 

A similar pattern of response holds for item 48: 
"East Los Angeles teachers think that Mexican Ameri- 
can children are good learners." Both pre and post 
the modal value is 41-601. The left tail has a sub- 
stantially higher frequency than the right. This 
seems to mean that the respondents believe that 
half or less of the teaching force in East’ Los Ange- 
les thinks of Mexican American children as good 
learners. This is significant in the light of recent 
evidence regarding the detrimental effect of low 

14 
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teacher expectations on pupil performance. 



Additionally, it should be noted that on the post- 

7 test- a-number-of— respondents deserted the "don ' t 

• . . ' •* “*• 

Jcnow" category and marked responses in the quanti- 

* • * */ 

tative categories. There is a corresponding in- 

* •*— •* • j.t •* • . 

crease in the number of persons estimating the in- 
cidence of the problem in the 61 -s 80% and 81-100% 

• . : ‘j 

categories . Response patterns on items 60 and 62 

• * * 7 

..were interesting. Item 60 reads: "The schools 

r fi . 

,4emap<I less of the Mexican American child than he 

rr : 'I’.l . <-j. 

i is actually capable of producing. ■' Item 62 reads: 
"The schools fail to inspire and encourage, the Mexi- 
can American child to shoot for goals equal to his 
abilities." In; both items on the pretest the curve 

j / ; * 

is so flat it woul^be meaningless to select a mode. 
Teachers are highly divided on these items. How- 
ever, modes clearly appear on the posttest. There is 

* j 

a tendency toward greater agreement. The modal value 
for item 60 on the posttest is 41-601. This seems to 
imply that in half or more of the cases, respondents 
believe that teachers do not make demands on students 
equal to their abilities. The modal value for item 



62 is 21-401. This seems to indicate that res- 
pondents believe that schools adequately inspire 
students to shoot for goals equal to their abili 
ties in^ubs tanti ally more than half the cases. 
This appears contradictory with documented evi- 
dence about dropout rates and college graduation 
rates for Mexican Americans. Assuming that in- 
telligence is normally distributed in the Mexi- 
can American population, there is a wide discre- 
pancy between achievement and potential for most 
Mexican American 1 children. Item 10 deals with 
possible cultural- conflict : "The achievement 

problem for the Mexican American child lies in 
the conflict between hi's ’Mexican’ values and 

the middle class values of his Anglo teacher." 

. . < i . * 

In both the. pretest and the posttest the modal 
value was 4.1-60%. Respondents apparently feel 
that such a conflict occufs in a substantial 

• . . ') j 

number of cases and that it does tend to in- 
hibit achievement in the child. Since this is 
widely believed both by large numbers of Mexi- 
can Americans as well as teachers , it would be 
useful to further explore the nature of the cofi i - 
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flict and precisely -how it affects achievement. 

^ t • , • 

The last item dealing with the teacher factor is 

.. ! i . i 1 * . • I {]!)'* ■'* '. * * # \ ; • ♦ 

_numbex_1_7_:__!lP-r-aise not_reprimand should-be-used 

'■ . ' ' • ' ; r i » O y • 1 t i i ; ' i '> • : '• . : . • ■ . • : • • 

in dealing with the Mexican American child." Res- 
ponse was predictable. The modal value was 81-1001 

i i • * > s - .1 l * • f . ' 4 , ! ' »;».“*» ; *'V . i J • 

Practically the whole distribution was concentrated 

at the upper end of the scale. 

■ ■' t L: '• ' - • 1 f'M 

Summarizing the data rol&ted to teacher factors we 
find that respondents^tend to agree that- teachers 
'in East Los Angeles ladk some of the skills^ requi- 
site' for dealing with! Mexican American children. 
They believe that’ina substantial number of cases 
therd' Is a cultural conflict between Mexican Ameri- 
can 1 students and their'Anglo teachers and that this 
conflict results in lowered achievement-.! They be- 
lieve that a substantial number of teachers do not 
think- of ; Mexican American children as good learners 
It follows that they also ‘believe that in a: sub- 
stantial- 1 -number Of cases teachers’ idd> not do : a good 
job of 'instructing Mexican American students. 

• ‘ i i ‘J -r. ! 10 1 •: . . ■> 

In one area the respondents do not agree with one 

. ; .. f * : ’ v * , m * ! .* *.*•!* I 

another. They do not agree about whether the 

schools demand or inspire the children to produce 

■. , 
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as much as they are capable of producing. Addi- 
tipnally it may be noted that there were some 
changes between the. pretest and the posttest 
which may be attributed-: to the instructional pro- 
. , gram. There was a growing, tendency 1 to see counsel- 
ing for the Mexican 1 American student at the secon- 
dary level as being inadequate. There was a grow- 
ling recognition of the deficiency in special teacher 
: skills which are reqiiisite-for 'teaching Chicano 
. children. 

B. Learner Related Problems 

-v ’ i o . 

Several items in the inventory relate to the learner. 

• # . . .. j * • ^ \ *. ‘ • • • 1 t * * • 1 ’ 

Some items deal with symptoms: low average achieve- 

ment and dropout . Other items deal with presumed 

...j. "i > ; | 

causes: health, bitterness and alienation, language, 

i .* ’ 

self-discipline, and entry skills. 

1 . Symptoms 

. . . -!'i •' ; 

a. Dropout 

Dropping out is a clear symptom of an educational 
malady. Two items (8, 23) ask the respondents to 
speculate about the reasons for dropping out. One 

* : . . ji. • ‘ 

states: "Mexican American youth assume they won't 

. V * } • * 

get jobs even if they have a diploma so, why finish 

»r : 
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school?" 



The mode is 21-40%. The other item 
states: "Mexican American youth drop out of 

school— to-help— support— their— families." The 

distribution on the pretest was trimodal cen- 
tering equally on 21-40%, 41-60%, and 61-80%. 

. On the posttest opinion tended to shift to 

*' * ' i ■ i 

lower estimates with the mode at 41-60%. Res- 

* \ . ‘ • • ' 

’ I 

pondents seem to feel that both job expecta- 
tions and family financial status are signi- 
ficant factors in dropout cases. One item 
(51) asks the respondents to estimate the . 
size of the 1 dropout rate: ’'Mexican- American 

teenagers drop out of school." The modal 
value on both tests was 41-60%. The distri- 
butions tend to be clustered closely around 
this value. 

b. Achievement 

Item 30 states: "The achievement of Mexican 

Anerican children tends to be below national 
grade level norms." On both the pretest and 
posttest the modal value is 81-100%. The 
curve is negatively skewed. Teachers are in 
agreement that the low level of achievement 
is widely spread throughout the population of 
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the Mexican American children. The drop in 
. the kurtosis on the posttest indicates a 

. .drop— from the pretest in the amount -of agree- — 

\ : , . ment about just how widespread the problem is. 

2. Causes 

Several items deal with factors in the child 
which may pre-dispose him to poor achievement. 

I : * » 

a. Alienation 

. . Item 6 states: --Bitterness and alienation 
inhibit the school achievement of Mexican 
American elementary school children." The 
modal value on both tests was Or 201. How- 
ever, after the instructional program, res- 
pondents tended to see this as occurring 

. . . it • 

with greater frequency than they had ori- 
ginally estimated . 

j . 

b. Health . . 

' A second item (27) ..reads: "Mexican American 

children do poorly „ity school because they 
are in poor health." The mode was centered 
on 21-40% for the pretest and 0-20% for the 
posttest. There was a systematic tendency 

■ | • i 1 * t \J 

, ; <.• for the respondents aiEter instruction to see 

this problem occur witK less frequency . 

20 
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c. Entry Skills 

/ 

Another item (57) states: "Mexican American 

chi ldren do not have the- skills- prerequisite^ 
to learning when they enter kindergarten and 
first grade." On the pretest the mode was 
centered on 61-80%. On the posttest it was; 
on 21-40%. While recognized as a serious 
problem both times, it was seen as less ser - 
ious after the respondents had received the 
instructional program . 

d. Language 

r : Language is often' mentioned-. as a factor in 
.-..achievement." One item’ (50.) states: "Mexican 

•> * * • >i i 

. American children do not speak nor understand 

- v ... ... ' 

English well On both the, pretest and the 
posttest the mode was centered on 21-40%. In- 
... spection of the frequency curve shows that 
,i following instruction this problem was seen 
; ,as having a slightly higher frequency than 
before. 



e. 



Self-Discipline, 

- ♦ . . . , ► 

Another item (52) says: "Mexican American 

" \i 

children aren't with it when it comes to 



minding the teacher, learning the times tables, 
and going to college." The mode on the pre- 

h -r — rh test fell at 0-20V. On the posttest it fell at 

21-401. In spite of the per jorative nature of 
. the item respondents were willing to say that 

this 5 holds in a substantial number of cases . 

Summarizing data related to factors in the learner, 
the respondents demonstrate keen awareness of the dimen- 
sion of the dropout and achievement problems. They do 
not believe that bitterness and alienation do muCh to 
influence the achievement of younger children. Poor 
health is seen as having bad effects in a relatively ' 
small number of cases. A stronger contributing factor 
in poor achievement is lack of requisite English lang- 
uage skills. Respondents believe that 'a very large 
proportion of Mexican American children enter school 
without the prerequisite entry Skills. 

The following changes between pretest and post- 

. ;i‘: j ■ ! i ..i.ri' :/ • * . I ■ '• '■ 

test may be a result of the instructional program. 

There was~ a growing tendency to see the young Mexican 

; i • bn.i •; '..i> i 1 'H i. . • 1 

American child as struggling with the problem of aliena- 

• •)•/ ’> i-:i ij '" J:i '■ [ . ' • • •• •' ! ' 

tion and bitterness. Estimates of the frequency with 

: .If .:«*• -l" .. I .• i‘ ! • •• : ■ • •' . 

which poor health inhibits achievement were revised 
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downward. There was a tendency to see more child- 
ren entering kindergarten and first grade with skills 
prerequisite to successful mastery of school learn- 
ing tasks. Finally, estimates of the frequency with 
which English language problems interfere with school 
achievement were revised downward. 



C. Home Related .Problems ; : 

1. Educational Status of Barents 

1 i t , • *i . 

Educators lint East Los Angeles believe that, part of the 

I . i 

Mexican American's problems at school relate to his 

•yt i‘''' } 

home background. 

I * ; * 

a. Preparation 

One of the critical factors is the educational' status 
of the parents. One item (39) states: "There is an 

absence of .educatibnal tradition in Mexican families 
coming from -rural Mexico." On the pretest the mode 
was 81-100%, On the posttest it shifted to 0-20%, 
exactly at opposite ends of the scaled This points 
• to a substantial shift after instruction in the 
direction of greater respect for the kind of educa - 
tional tradition which the child brings to school 

/ ) ’ 

with him . Item 42 deals with the ability of Mexi- 
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can American parents to help their children with 
school work: "Mexican American parents lack suf- 

ficient educational background to help their child- 
ren with school work'.'” The “mOdar value on the pre- 
test was 21-40%. Most of the distribution stretched 
above that point. Thus 90 percent of the respondents 
believed that 20 percent or more of parents are un- 
able to help. On the posttest there was a substan- 
tial shift toward 0-20%. While the mode remained 
• * 

■.the same , the general shape of the curve changed. 
Following instruction, several people indicated a 
. o' growing confidence in parents* competency in help - 
■ i , • : irtg With their children's education . Most res- 
pondents, however, persist in believing that a very.-, 
high proportion of parents are unable to help, 
b. Attitudes 

. 1 

Though respondents tend to believe that parents’ 
educational background is meager, they think that 
parents value education. Item 55 reads: "Mexican 

American parents see little value in education." 

The mode fell at 0-20% for both pretest and post- 

*'* i 
■ 1 • \ ’ 

test. The distribution tails off rapidly from there. 
Two items (35 and 36) deal with level 6f aspiration. 

.. • V ' . ..T \ I. ■ 

Item 35 states: "Mexican American parents have a 



high level of aspiration for their own personal edu- 
cation." The mode for the pretest fell at 0-20$ and 
for the posttest at 2 1 - 40 % This modest change is 
consistent with other evidence to support the hypo- 
thesis that the course of instruction moved some of 
the learners toward a higher view of the Mexican 
parent as a person who values education and who can 
make positive contributions to the child’s education . 
On the other hand, it should be noted that the over- 
all shape of the distribution indicates that res- 
pondents believe that relatively few parents .have 
high . aspirations for their , own education. . 

: 1 ; ; # ’ • > ' 

The picture is different when it comes to parents' 

. I ' • ■ ,r:i .. ..1 ' •' 

level ot aspiration for their children's education. 

* • - # i 1 

Item 36 says: "Mexican American parents have a 

high level of aspiration for their children's edu- 
cation." The mode for both pretest and posttest 
fell at 41-60$. Thus respondents believe that a 

very substantial portion of parents do have such 

: ■ V. • 

aspirations. Furthermore, the shape of the curve 
shows that following instruction several respond - 

. . . • : i c. : T 

ents revised their estimates of the numbers of 
- - - ~ ■ ] 

* • * . , , i 

such parents upward, again indicating a small but 
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favorable shift perhaps as a result of the in - 
structional program . >• 

2. Study Environment 

Item 46 deals with study environments at. home. It 
reads: "Mexican American parents provide an ade- 

quate study environment at home,." The mode on the 
pretest fell at 0-20%. The distribution on the post- 
test was bimodal, falling at 0-20% and 21-40%. In- 
spection of the curve shows that this is not an im- 
portant change and that in general, respondents feel 
that it is relatively rare that children have a good 
study atnosphere at home. The reason for this feeling 
is perhaps given by item 21 where respondents indicate 

• ' ' * ■ i : . 

their belief that the typical Mexican American home is 
too small to provide a good place for doing homework. 

3. Parents' Moral Support of Child 

The next set of items has to do with the frequency 
with which Mexican American parents take specific 
actions on behalf of their children's education (5, 40, 
56, 4, 37, 28 and 41). 

• ‘ f : 1 * . . i * * * . f 

Item 5 deals with the frequency with .which Mexican 
American parents read to their young offspring. Teachers 
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believe this is atypical. The mode on the pretest 
fel,l at 0-20$. Ninety-five percent of the respond- 
ents believed this happens in 40 percent or fewer 

V " • 

of all cases. The location of the mode remained 
the same on the posttest but a substantial number 
of respondents had shifted -to the 21-40% category, 
another evidence of improved respect' for the over- 
all educational role c r the Mexican American fami - 
ly after taking the course . 1 

. • in.'' 

■ ' i. > • • 

Reading to children probably contributes, positive- 
ly 1 ‘to’ development of language skills. . Taking . 
Children to the library probably does the s.aijte.. 
Item 40 says: "Mexican American parents ta^e ; 

• * i . 

their children to the public library." , On both; 
'the pretest and posttest the mode fell at 0-20%. 

. , . i> . •• ’> • 

This indicates that on the average respondent? ... 

> * * ' N \ - - V ( t U»*. '• i * 

think such parental behavior is relatively rare,; 
However, as noted several times earlier, a shift, 
in' the shape of the distribution in the direction 

, t 

of higher estimates indicates a trend toward view- 
ing the Mexican American family as a positive force 
in the education of children. 1 ' ' r ' 



Do parents of Mexican American children come to 
school to find out about their children's school 
progress? The mode on both tests fell at 21-40%. 
Respondents believe this happens in less than 40 
percent of the cases. Absence and tardiness are 
seen as serious problems by East Los Angeles 
personnel. Item 56 dealt with the degree to 
which parents contribute to the problem through 
negligence: "Mexican American parents are care- 

less about their children's attendance at and 
promptness in arriving at school." The mode and 
general shape of the distribution remained stable 
from pretest to posttest. About 60 percent of 
the respondents feel this holds in less than 40 
percent of all cases. 

What about the motivational function of families 
with respect to the children's attendance at 
college? Respondents believe this differs be- 
tween boys and girls. Item 4 says, "Mexican Ameri 
can parents encourage their daughters to go to 
college." Item 37 is identical, except it deals 
with sons. The mode for daughters fell at 0-20% 
on both pretest and posttest. For sons both modes 
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fell at 41-601. Respondents believe that college 
education for sons is valued more highly than 
college education for daughters. On both items 
4 and 37 there was a tendency to revise the esti- 
mates upward on the posttest. This tendency is 
most pronounced for item 37. ■ This again argues 
for a positive effect of the Hispanic Urban Cen - 
ter instructional program in the direction of 
causing respondents to view the educational role 
of the Mexican American home in a more. favorable 
pght. . , , 1 

• . .***;' ' ’ ' 

A final item (28) in this area deals, with parental 
control over behavior of teenage children with 

; l • . • 

respect to school attendance. It reads: "Mexican 

American children are unable to make their teenage 
children go .to school." In both cases the mode 
fell at. 21-40% , indicating that respondents feel 
this is true in 40 percent Or less of all cases. 

The distribution shows that respondents felt after 
receiving instruction that parents were slightly 
more in control of the situation than they had ori - 
ginally believed . 

I . , 

• . \ « ‘ • 
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We can summarize respondents ' beliefs about the 
educational influence of the Mexican American home 
in a few sentences. The summary is based on aver- 
age values as reflected by item modes. Thus they 
do not represent the views of 100 percent of the 
respondents. , , . 

.. . , 

Mexican American parents are seen as not doing some 
of the things which favor a child's language develop 
ment. They tend not to read to them nor to take 
them to the library. They tend not to have the 
skills requisite to helping their children with 
homework. They tend not to have high aspirations 
..for their own dducation. For all their personal 
educational deficiencies, they have relatively 
high aspirations for their children. Their aspira- 
tions are higher for their sons than for their 
daughters. In spite of this they are unlikely to 
come to school to find out about their children. s 
progress in school. They tend not, probably for 
economic reasons, to provide a good study environ- 

*:• 

' • : • , f 

ment at home. 

Certain changes in belief occurred between the pre-- 
test , and the posttest. It may be that these changes 

30 
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can be attributed to the course of instruction. 
First, there was a growing tendency to see the 
Mexican' born parent as having an educational 
tradition. It follows that there would also 
be a growing tendency to see thte Mexican parent 
as able to help in the education of his children. 
There was an increasing tendency to see the Mexi- 
can parent as one who values education, especially 
for his children. 

OTHER PROBLEMS f 

The test was 1 designed' to examine beliefs of respond 
ents with respect to several 1 problem areas. Since ‘this re- 
port has been designed to examihe ohly ; educational 'issues 
in detail,' the 'reader is invited to continue 'examination of 
other' problems using the key ! in 'Table 1'and the data ' in 
Table 2. * • ' ;i 1 "•*•* '•••»•• 

: : i • ■ • . !i * . : i «■ 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Evaluation of a course such as the one offered by the 
Hispanic Urban Center can be directed toward answering two 
questions: (1) How have we done with respect to helping 

the students achieve the course objectives? (2) How can 
we improve the course ' stfuctutfe and content so as to make 
it a' more effective instrument for achieving the objectives? 
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The present evaluation report sheds light on both these 

• j . 

... questions . 

i \ i ' i 

\ - • 

With respect to the first question, we have noticed 
that the learners did in fact move in the expected direc- 

• j ’ ‘ 

r ‘ tion. Though, pretest to posttest movement^ were "small," 

\ I . * 

: they were consistently in the same direction. The word 
"small," is used in quoted because when one speaks of 
changes in beliefs it is never a truly small phenomenon. 
l Xt the same time we canndt permit ourselves to be compla- 
cent about this. We must reach for larger changes. The 
critical nature of education for Mexican American child- 
ren demands this. 

With respect to the second question, the date re- 
ported here together with staff observational data wil^,, 
help us. to modify and improve the course. Recommendations 
for course improvement follow:.. 

. ’ . . i ’ . . i . « 

1. Interpret the present general set of, objectives 
in terms tl^at will permit more objective evaliia- 

* , t *• 

tion. ... j .- , 

2. Develop a. more valid set of evaluation techniques. 

3. Develop and teach a set of criteria for curriculum 
developers that will guarantee relevance of curri- 

► # t 

culum to the Mexican American child. 
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4. Identify and teach those teacher behaviors which 
are facilitative of achievement in Mexican Ameri- 
can children. 

5. Identify and teach the specifics of the conflict 
between middle class American values and Mexican 

, < ‘ t 

' ' 1 , ■ ; * , 

values. 

6. Identify specific values in the Mexican educa- ! 
tional tradition and the ways in which American* : 

‘ * • t 

schools can relate to those values. 

FURTHER WORK '' .*• ■ • *s *• s • ••>•• 

Work on the course of study is continuing in the 
following areas: (1) sub-group analysis , (2) test vali- 

dation, (3) test revision, and (4) course revision. 

With respect to the -first, sub -g^pup analysis , we 

M | * • * f. 

have been interested in determining whether there is a 
core of persons among teachers whose beliefs with res- 
pect, to Mexican Americans are persistent over time. Al- 

* j ' ■ / : • 

most f any item on the test could be responded to in ‘a 
way which would illustrate a highly negative belief. 

What we do not know is whether given individuals did 
this consistently from item to item. If any did, this 
will show up ip the sub-group analysis. Consistency 

i * * f » . ( 

in responding across a sample of critical items will be 
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taken as an indication of an unbending belief structure. 



Test validation can be carried out in many ways. 

IVe have chosen to use the empirical method of reference 
groups. The first sample of persons to respond to the 
test were largely Anglo. We are now administering the 
same test to a sample of persons who are all Mexican 
American. They can be expected to respond to items in 
a "positive” way. If a comparison of the patterns of 
response between the two samples indicates substantial 
differences, we will assume that the test is tapping 
important belief structures. 

The test contains some items which do not fit in 
the test format well. Others are ambiguous. Test re- 
vision should help to correct the most glaring weak- 
nesses. 
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APPENDIX 1 



The following pages contain the 64 items in the 
Inventory of Beliefs administered to participants be- 
fore and after taking the course. The instructions 
to teachers are given below: 



Please do not write anything until you have read all the 
instructions. 

(Pass out the inventories) 

Recently a group of East Los Angeles school administra- 
tors were asked to write about what they felt to be the 
major problems on the Eastside. From their writings we 
chose 64 statements dealing with problems that they per- 
ceived. You will notice that the statements deal with 
people who live and work in East Los Angeles; parents, 
children, teachers, employers, etc. Some of the state- 
ments deal with community services. You are asked to 
estimate the percentage of times that a given state- 
ment holds true. You do this by circling on the numbers 
1-5. For example, if in your judgment the statement 
holds true between -ero and 20% of the time, circle the 
number 1^, etc. 

This is not a test for you. It is a test for us. You 
will see it again at the end of the course. The com- 
parison will help to tell us how well we did in reach- 
ing our goals. Please do not sign your name. We are 
interested only in information for your group as a 
whole. 

You may begin. 
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Pwrctnt of times or esses thst thim will occur 

"don * t 

0-20% 21-40% 41-60* 61 -BOX 81-300* know" 



X. A Mexican American youth 12 3*5 

will find a youth-orlanted 
reere ation facility within 
1/2 mile of hia home. 



2 . Outdance services ara within 1 2 

easy raaeh of Vast Loa 
Angelas families . 



5 



Mexican American parents l 2 

understand and apeak English 

wall. 

A 1 . Mexican American parents 1 2 

, enoourage their dauahtara 
to go to oollege. 

5 . Mexican Aaerioan parents 1 2 

frequently read to thair 

young children. 

6 . Bitterness and alienation 1 2 

inhibit the eohool achieve-* 

aent of Msxioan Aaerioan 
elementary sohool ohildren. 

7. Msxioan Americans lose out on 1 2 

good Job opportunities because 

they don't know how to look for 
them. 



3 



3 



3 



3 



3 



5 



5 



5 



5 



5 



3. Msxioan Aaerioan youth assume 1 2 

they won't get Jobs even if they 
have a diploma, so why finish 
aohoolf 



5 



9 • One drawbaek to a Mexican 1 

American's employability is 
hio inability to read well. 

10 . The achievement problem for the l 
Mexican American ohild lies in 
the oonfliot between his 
"Mexican" values and the middle 
oloss values of his Anglo teacher. 



2 3 



5 



2 3*5 
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6 



6 



6 



6 
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11. Mexican Americans miss getting 1 
jobs they could handle because 
they do not handle the English 
language well enough. 

12. Mexican American families don't 1 
have enough money to care for 

the bare necessities. 

13. Mexican American mothers lack 1 
the knowledge they need to 
provide their families with 
balanced nutrition. 

14. Mexican Americans are timid 1 

about seeking jobs. 

15 . Medical and dental services are 1 
available to East Los Angeles 
families at prices they can 
afford. 

16. There is a lack of understanding 1 
between Eastslde residents and 

law enforcement officers. 

17. Praise , not reprimand! should 1 
be used in dealing with the 
Mexican American child. 

18. East Los Angeles school personnel 1 
understand and speak Spanish well. 

19. Spiritual training Is absent in 1 
Mexican American homes. 

20. Law enforcement officers assigned 1 
to East Los Angeles are trained 

in the unique problems of the area. 

21. The Mexican American home Is too 1 
small and crowded to provide a 
good spot for doing homework. 

22. Employers are prejudice against 1 
hiring Mexican Americans. 

23. Mexican American youth drop out 1 
of school to help support the 
family . 

24. Mexican American parents know 1 
many of the simple rules which 
promote good health. 
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25 . Mexican Americans are employed by l 
Eaet Loe Angeles law enforcement 
agendas . 

26. Teachers in East Los Angeles do 1 
a good job of instructing Mexi- 
can American students. 

27* Mexican American children do l 
poorly in school because they 
are in poor health. 

28. Mexican American parents are 1 

unable to make their teenage 
children go to school. 

29* Rural-orlented Mexican Americans 1 
suffer cultural shock as they 
enter V.S. urban society. 

30. The achievement of Mexican 1 

American children tends to be 
below national grade level norms . 

31. Mexican Americans lack the skills 1 
they need to make them employable. 

32 . Mexican Americans see other. Amerl-1 
cans with material possessions 
they can never expect to have. 



2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



33. Mexican Americans lack the edu- 12 3 

national background they need 

to qualify for better employment • 

34. Mexican Americans settle for 12 3 

menial jobs because they lack 

high Aspiration and self-esteem. 

35. Mexican American parents have a 1 2 3 

high level of aspiration for their 

own personal education. 



36. Mexican American parents have a 1 
high level of aspiration for 
their children's education. 



37. Mexican American parents encour- 1 
age their sons to go to college. 




38. Mexican American families are too 1 
large for their meager family 
Income. 



2 3 

2 3 
2 3 
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4 5 
4 5 
4 5 
4 5 
4 5 



4 5 

4 5 

4 5 



4 5 



4 5 



4 5 



4 5 



4 5 

4 5 
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39. There is an absence or educe- 1 
tlonal tradition In Mexican 
families coming from rural Mexloo. 

40. Mexican American parents take 1 
their children to the public 
library . 

41. Mexican American parents come 1 
to Bchool to find out about 

their children's progress. 

42. Mexican American parents lack 1 
sufficient educational back- 
ground to help their children 

with school work. 

43. East Los Angeles school per- 1 
sonnel have the skills they 

need to deal adequately with 
the Mexican American child. 

44. The curriculum for the Mexican 1 
American child Is relevant to 

his personal life and back- 
ground . 

43. Mexican Americans could get 1 

• better employment If It weren't 
for stereotypes that employers 
have about Latins , l.e., lazy, 

.do just enough to subsist, etc. 

46. Mexican American parents pro- 1 

vide an adequate study environ- 
ment at home. 

47. Mexican Americans who have been 1 
r ural-oriented don't know how 

to compete In the "dog eat dog" 

U.S. economic system. 

48. East Los Angeles teachers 1 

think that Mexican American 
children are good learners. 

49. Mexican Americans cannot make 1 
themselves heard by the powers 
that be. 

50. Mexican American children do 1 

not understand nor speak English 
well. 
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2 
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2 



2 
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3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 
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3 4 5 
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51. Mexican American teenagers drop 1 
out of school. 

52. Mexican American children aren't 1 
with It when it comes to minding 
teacher, learning the times 
tables, and going to college. 

53* Mexican Americans don't get out 1 
of the barrio to the beaches and 
mountains because they can’t afford 
it. 

54. Mexican American families are un- 1 
derhoused. 

55. Mexican American parents see 1 

little value in education. 

56. Mexican American parents are 1 

careless about their children's 
attendance and/or promptness 

in arriving at school. 

57. Mexican American children do not 1 
have the skills prerequisite to 
successful learning when they 
enter kindergarten and first grade, 

58. Mexican American children lose 1 
interest in 'school because there 
isn’t enough there for them to 
identify with. 

59* Mexican American children live in 1 
a broken home. 

i 

6 0. The schools demand less of the 1 
Mexican American child than he 

is actually capable of producing. 

61. Hospitals are easily accessible 1 
to residents of Bast Los Angeles. 

62. ' The schools fail to Inspire and 1 

encourage the Mexican American 
child to shoot for goals equal 
to his abilities. 

63 . Counseling for Mexican American 1 
at the high school level is in- 
adequate. 

64. Mexican American parents exer- 1 
else strong supervision over 
their children. 



